INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

of their schoolmasters, or is there something about the
atmosphere of Speech Day which leads them untruthfully
to say so ? Do children fall into types, the bookish, the
mechanical, the abstract thinker, the linguist, the mathe-
matician, the artist ? Or is the clever boy usually clever
all round ? At what age should specialization begin ?
What about the Dalton Plan, the heuristic method, the
evils of competition, self-government, intelligence tests,
psycho-analysis, and the Boy Scouts ? Are there general
laws by means of which we can judge new fads, or must we
essay them one by one and learn by trial and error of the
crudest kind ? */

To these and a host of similar questions a common-sense
psychology can give at any rate partial answers. True, the
great majority are ready with answers themselves. But in
many cases, the answers are conflicting, and yes and no are
urged with equal force and on the same grounds. In such a
case it is necessary to take stock of the whole situation, to
discover what is common to the apparently opposed views,
to expose experimental error or invalid reasoning where it
can be seen, to plan and suggest crucial experiments, to
bring to the inquiry the resources of the sciences of heredity,
of statistics, and of comparative psychology. No one is
fully qualified to act this part of judge; but by placing on
record his own views, his own experiences, and his own
solutions, everyone can serve on the juiy.

Man is an animal, and no part of his body exists but can
be paralleled in less developed or in otherwise developed
forms found among the animals. Yet there is a tremendous
gap between man and even the highest anthropoids. It will
be part of our duty to study particularly those mental points
in which man is most superior and by which he has won his
commanding position in the world, to ask how he appears
to have acquired these advantages, and whether education
can modify them and raise him higher in the scale towards
an ideal being.
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